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he stands head and shoulders above the other ministers such as 
Hanatoux, Bourgeois, Poincare and Pichon. Never for a moment, 
did he forget the yearning for revenge for 1870. The author 
believes that Delcasse's policy laid the basis for French victory 
in the World War. 

Although the author "attempted to portray impartially the 
policy of the French foreign office," nevertheless one feels that 
the book was written under the influence of war psychology. 
Hence about half the work deals with Franco-German problems. 
The conflict over Morocco is discussed in six out of the twelve 
chapters, and is done in a masterful manner. But this lack of 
proportion restricts the mention of Russia to about twenty pages. 
No effort is made to reconstruct the terms of the Dual Alliance. 
There is little reference to the Balkans and to Latin America. 
A chapter on French imperialism might have been added with 
profit. One looks in vain in the index for such terms as imperial- 
ism, colonialism, militarism, nationalism, internationalism, world 
trade, tariffs, Triple Entente, etc. A map of Europe and the 
world would have been serviceable. If the treatise lacks due pro- 
portion and suffers from a too near perspective, it must be remem- 
bered that it blazes a new trail and, on the whole, does it well. 
The exclamation points and many of the dogmatic statements 
might have been omitted with profit. 

A. C. Flick, 
Syracuse University. 

The Next War: An Appeal To Common Sense. By Will Ikwin. 
New York, E. P. Button and Company, 1921; 161 pp. 

See! In the rocks of the world 

Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending? A god 

Marshalled them, gave them their goal. 

Ah, but the way is so long! 

So Matthew Arnold, in a noble poem, apostrophizing the "souls 
tempered with fire" who 

Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God. 
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As these lines are written, a score or more of the leaders of man- 
kind arc gathered in the City of Washington with the avowed aim 
of clearing away some of the obstacles which obstruct that long 
and toilsome way. It won't hurt them to read this little book 
of Will Irwin's. Of course they know it all, but it may keep them 
in mind of that feeble, wavering line and its goal and of what 
humanity — not the French or the British or the Japanese or the 
American government — expects of them. 

It seems an extravagance to say, with Dr. Frank Crane, that 
The Next War "is the greatest book of these times" or to describe 
it as "the Uncle Tom's Cabin, long expected, that shall shock the 
paralyzed conscience of mankind to activity, that war shall 
cease." There is more of the material of shock, the stuff of 
passion in Barbusse, in Dos Passos, even in Philip Gibbs than in 
this cool, deliberate, straightforward and vivid account of the 
pass to which the art of war has come, of the menace that it holds 
for humanity. It is, as it claims to be, an appeal to reason, rather 
than to the emotions of pity and terror. It appals by its piti- 
less demonstration of the terrible logic of events, ineluctable as 
the finger of fate. It puts before humanity the choice— extinction 
or the back-track. We are leaving it to the gentlemen at Wash- 
ington to make the decision. 

The book is a complete tractate in parvo. It summarizes crisply 
the old arguments against war — its appalling destructiveness 
(Bloch), its deteriorating effect on the race (Jordan), its unprof- 
itableness even to the victor (Angell) — and it points the moral 
anew from the experience of the recent war. But the main pur- 
pose of the work, as its title indicates, is to call attention to the 
way in which these maleficent tendencies and their inevitable 
results will be intensified through the development of newer 
methods of warfare which had their feeble beginnings in the re- 
cent struggle. These may be summed up as follows: the collapse 
of the tradition of "civilized warfare;" the unfettered extension 
of the war to the civilian populations of the nations engaged; 
the ruthless application of new agencies of destruction of un- 
precedented range and effectiveness, such as the newer poison 
gases, the bombing aeroplane steered by wireless, bombs discharg- 
ing burning phosphorus, sterilizing gases and disease germs, with 
super-tanks and super-U-boats to top off the program. It is a 
ghastly picture of wholesale destruction in a world-wide welter of 
terror, so ghastly that it staggers imagination and belief. But 
there is no reason to doubt its substantial accuracy. The Next 
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War, if it comes, will be as much worse than "The First World 
War" as that surpassed in horror and destructiveness all previous 
wars of history. 

As one reads and ponders the prospect there comes to mind an 
earlier appeal to the intelligence and conscience of mankind put 
forth by the greatest of humanists, in a similar crisis in human 
affairs. It was in 1517, over four hundred years ago, that Eras- 
mus wrote and published The Complaint of Peace, Everywhere 
Despised and Rejected of Men. Then, as now, the heart of the 
world had been set on a Peace Conference, "a Congress of Kings 
to be held at Cambrai." "It was," says Erasmus, "to consist of 
Maximilian the Emperor, Francis the First, King of France, 
Henry the Eighth of England and Charles, the Sovereign of the 
Low Countries. They were to enter in the most solemn manner 
into mutual and indissoluble engagements to preserve peace with 
each other and consequently peace throughout Europe." "But 
certain persons," he adds, "who get nothing by peace and a great. 
deal by war threw obstacles in the way, which prevented this 
truly kingly purpose from being carried into execution." The 
tract, Querela Pacts, inspired by "this great disappointment" 
is, like Irwin's book, a ringing indictment of the war system and, 
like the later work also, finds new arguments in the "new engines 
of destruction, fabricated by the devil," which were coming into 
use. "A cannon! a mortar! No human being could have 
devised them. They must have been suggested by the evil one." 
And later, in a familiar letter to a friend, he writes: "Since that 
period (the writing of the Querela Pacts) things have been growing 
worse and worse, and I believe I must soon compose the Epitaph 
instead of the Complaint of Peace, as she seems to be dead and 
buried, and not very likely to revive." 

It is this kind of thing that shakes one's faith in the power of 
the word. From Isaiah to Erasmus and from Erasmus to Irwin 
the word has gone forth like the west wind over ripening grain. 
Hearing we hear not, seeing wc see not, neither do we under- 
stand in our hearts. Should one rise from the dead, would we 
believe? Herein lies the eternal tragedy of humanity, the deep 
gulf fixed between knowing and doing. Where is the alchemist 
who will give us the formula for transmuting this heat into passion, 
this knowledge into springs of action? Where are "the souls 
tempered with fire" who will lead our dazed, despairing humanity 
on to the city of God? 
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As these lines go to press the chosen leaders of mankind in 
Washington in uffish thought, behind closed doors, are wrestling 
with the problem whether the ratio of capital ships of war of the 
three leading naval powers shall be 10:10:6 or 10:10:7. Won't 
somebody — H. G. Wells or some other temerarious spirit— throw 
Will Irwin's bomb into the committee room? 

George W. Kiechwey, 
New York School of Social Work. 



